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FOR Essex had now indeed abandoned himself
to   desperate   courses.    Seeing   no   more   of
Anthony Bacon, he listened only to the suggestions
of his mother and Penelope Rich, to the loud anger
of Sir Christopher Blount, and to the ruthless counsel
of Henry Cuffe.    Though Mount] oy had abandoned
him, he still carried on a correspondence with the
King of Scotland, and still hoped that from that
direction deliverance might come.    Early in the
new year (1601) he wrote to James, asking him to
send an envoy to London, who should concert with
him upon a common course of action.    And James,
this time, agreed;  he ordered the Earl of Mar to
proceed to England, while he sent Essex a letter
of encouragement.    The letter arrived before the
ambassador;   and Essex preserved it in a small
black leather purse, which he wore concealed about
his neck.

The final explosion quickly followed. The Earl's
partisans were seething with enthusiasm, fear, and
animosity. Wild rumours were afloat among them,
which they disseminated through the City. The
Secretary, it was declared, was a friend to the
Spaniards; he was actually intriguing for the
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